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of its relations to other substances would be more accurately represented in modern chemical language by a name which should not assign it to any particular class of substances. Lavoisier's general conception of the cause of acidity obliged him to place oxymuriatic gas among the acids; and this position was confirmed by the fact that an aqueous solution, of the gas dissolves metals, and produces the same salts as are formed by dissolving these metals in muriatic acid. From his experiments, made in 1785, Bcrthollet concluded that "dephlogisti-cated marine acid is almost deprived of acidity." Gay-Lussac and Thenard preferred to regard oxymuriatic gas as an acid, although'they recognized that the facts they had themselves observed were in keeping with the view that it ia a simple substance. In 1810 Davy said:
"Few substances, perhaps, have less claim to ho considered as acid ihan oxymuriatic acid. As yet we have no right to say that. it. has been decompounded; and as its tendency of combination is with pure inflammable matters, it may possibly belong to the same class of bodies as oxygene. May it not in fact be a peculiar acidifying and dissolving principle, forming compounds with combustible bodies, analogous to acids containing oxygenc, or oxides, in their properties and powers of combination; but differing from them, in being for the most, part,, decomposable by water? On this idea muriatic acid may be considered as having hydrogene for its basis, and oxymuriatic acid for its acidifying principle."
In another part of the same memoir Davy said:
"If . . . oxymuriatie acid gas ho referred to the Name class of bodies as oxygene gas, then, as oxygene is not an acid, but forms acids by combining with certain inflammable, bodies, HO oxymuriatie acid, by uniting to similar substances, may ho conceived to form either acids, which is the case when it combines with hydrogene, or compounds like acids or oxides, capable of forming neutral combinations, as in the instances of the oxyrnunateN of phosphorus and tin."
It is interesting to notice that Davy (in 1H10) calculated what wo should now call the atomic weight of oxymuriatic acid (chlorine), and the molecular weight of muriatic acid, from the results of his analyses of potash (potassium oxide*), and of his combustion of potassium in muriatic acid gas, basing his calculations on "the ingenious idea of Mr. Dalton, that, if hydrogene h<* considered as 1 in weight, in the proportion it exists in water, then oxygene will be nearly 7-5." Davy found the values U'J-9 and 33-9 for the combining proportions of oxymuriatic acid and muriatic acid respectively.